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increase of strength and excitability of the sex impulse.
We have to recognise that, in respect of mental changes
at puberty that go beyond these most constant and direct
effects, individuals differ widely. These differences seem
to be determined largely by differences of the degree to
which the repressive or inhibitory influences are brought
into effective play.

If we tried to imagine a case in which these influences
were not effectively applied, we should, I think, expect,
as the principal and perhaps the sole secondary result of
the increase of strength of the sex impulse, an intensi-
fication of self-consciousness, which, as we have seen
(Chapter VIL), is always at the same time a consciousness
of the social setting and relations of the self. This
intensification of self-consciousness may obviously be
determined in two ways : (i) as a consequence of new
and exciting bodily functions, and of more intense feelings
and cravings than any before experienced ; (2) through
an increase of interest in other persons, which results in
part from the direct attraction exerted by persons of the
opposite sex, and in part from the enrichment of one's
conception of other personalities achieved by reading into
them one's own new experiences.

This enrichment of consciousness of self and of the
self-in-relation-to-others naturally increases the frequency
and strength of excitation of the two great self-regarding
impulses, those of self-display and self-abasement, and
of those conflicts between them which we call states of
bashfulness. That is to say, the adolescent becomes more
sensitive to the regards of other persons; he is more elated
or depressed by them, according as they are favourable or
unfavourable j and his mind is more frequently and more
intensely occupied with the process of self-display. This
is evinced in the crudest way by his increased interest
in his personal appearance, and, in girls more especially,
perhaps, by attention to dress. In boys the self-display
takes more varied forms, display of bodily strength and
skill and achievement being, no doubt, the primary and
fundamental form.

I see no reason to think that, in the absence of the